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A NEW SOURCE OP THE "YVAIN" 

So much has been said in recent years on the genesis of 
Crestien's Yvain that it seems presumptuous to come forward 
with a new theory of its origin at this late date. If we consider 
the comparatively short standing of Romance studies, the sources 
of the romance have long been a matter of interest and dispute. 
The first scholarly word on the subject appeared in 1869, when 
Ranch published his essay,' and the last complete treatment^ of 
the question is of 1903. Between these two dates lies an extended 
and often vehement discussion. Indeed, the heat of controversy 
has raged about this and the other works of Crestien, like the 
tempest of Broceliande, whose fury fell on whoever pried into its 
mystery. 

There is no need to recall here the ardor with which Foerster 
has upheld his cherished theory that the Matron of Ephesus fur- 
nished the animus or motif of the romantic tale. Mr. A. C. L. 
Brown in his recent Yvain study ^ deals, I think, conclusively 
with this side of the problem. His discussion makes clear the 
futility of maintaining a theory whose main argument consists in 
a vague identification. In its place he urges an hypothesis of 
Celtic origin. A Celtic fairy -mistress tale, of the type preserved 
to us in the Cuchulaind Serglige, or "Sick-Bed of Cuchulaind," 
he thinks was the background out of which the Yvain was gradu- 
ally evolved. The fairy realm, the hospitable host, the giant 
herdsman, the madness consequent on forsaken love, are all of 
them features shared alike by Crestien's story and tales of the 
Celtic other- world. And the likelihood of their ultimate identity 
is increased by the fact that other works of Crestien are, at least 
in part, of Celtic descent. Erec's adventure of the Joie de la 
Cour* and the capture of Guinevere by Melwas,^ king of the 

• Die waische, franz6sische und deutsche Bearbeitung der Iweinsage (Berlin). 

2 Arthur C. L. Brown, Iwain: A Study in the Origins of Arthurian Romance ("Harvard 
Studies in Philology and Literature," Vol. VIII ; Boston, 1903). 

' Op- at. 4 Erec, vss. 5447-6410. 

5 Chev. it la charrette; of. G. Paris, Romania, Vol. XII, pp. 459-534. 
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2 William A. Nitze 

shades, to mention but two instances, are evident examples of the 
dressing-up of Celtic material in chivalric garb. 

Now, a theory with so much evidence in its favor cannot be 
lightly questioned. If the identification of the Yvain with the 
legend of the Celtic fairy realm does not wholly account for its 
origin, there must be certain essential points in the romances 
which this theory leaves unexplained. Several of these points I 
recently mentioned in an article in Modern Language Notes} 
It was there shown that the nearer one draws to Yvain in his 
analysis of the Celtic story type, the less convincing the Celtic 
theory becomes. One cannot readily agree that "nearly all the 
names of the dramatis personae are Celtic," ^ without any proof of 
the statement, or at least a more detailed one than has been 
offered. Esclados (vs. 1970), to be sure, appears to be Celtic' 
But the name Yvain* is shrouded in almost as much mystery as 
that of Lancelot. And, to my knowledge, no explanation of 
Laudine and Lunete has ever been given (beyond stating that 
they are Celtic), no more than of their ally the Dameisele 
Sauvage. Further, on the face of it, it seems unlikely that the 
romance was based throughout on one clearly defined source.' If 
the analogy of Cligis be inadmissible on the ground that it is not 
a genuine romance of the Round Table, there still remains the 
Erec, in which an original story-theme is so interwoven with 
additions as to resemble a combination of unrelated episodes. 
But it is chiefly the main hypothesis of the Celtic theory that 
appears to me untenable. Though it is necessary to admit the 
presence of the fairy-mistress idea in the Yvain, its importance 
there is scarcely more marked than in other works of Crestien. 
The contemporary value of the work was, 1 believe, correctly 
judged by Foerster when he said: " Jetzt muss der Held, anstatt 
wie im Erec sich ganz der Minne zu widmen und verliegen, die 

1 Vol. XIX, pp. 80-85. 

2 A. C. L. Brown, op. cit., p. 25. 

3 See the parallel Dr. Brown (p. 42) draws between Esclados and Man6nnan. 

*The name is mentioned in Wace, Bruf^ vs. 6218, though it cannot be said that Crestien 
found it there. See, for what is known in regard to it, Zimmer, GOttingejische Gelehrte 
Anzeige, 1890, p. 537. 

sCf. Foerster, Yvain (Teztsausgabe, 2te Auflage, Halle, 1902), p. zlviii. 
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A New Source of the "Yvain" 3 

Minne verschmfthen und nur dem Rittertum leben. Dadurch wird 
auch das wetter wendische Weib gestraft."' The Fuain represents 
rather the irony of the fairy-mistress' character, not her exaltation 
and triumph. Yet this is not necessarily an indication of the 
original source of the story, the "kernel" of it, asFoerster says — 
in a word, the conte to which Crestien refers. And it is this 
kernel, not the origin of the subsidiary episodes, which I take it 
scholars have been trying to find. It will be remembered that 
Baist^ considered the conte to be of folk-origin; in fact, he quali- 
fied it as a Mdrchen. The present article is an attempt to 
identify this Mdrchen with the Arician myth of Diana. Accord- 
ing to the view here advocated, this tale was either localized in 
Brittany in one of its many forms before Crestien became 
acquainted with it, or, indeed, he himself located it there in 
obedience to a hint given him by Wace, in whose Roman de Ron 
the Breton fountain is described." In Crestien's hands the story 
then became the basis of a romance making a distinctly con- 
temporary appeal, as to both its main theme and the details 
through which this theme was worked out.* 

The evidence on the subject may be considered tinder three 
heads: (1) similarity of situation, (2) similarity of striking 
details, (3) similarity of names. But before adducing this evi- 

1 Op. cit., p. xlyi. 

2 ZeiUchrift fUr romaniache Philologie, Vol. XXI, pp. 402-5. 

3 Foerster cites the passage from Wace in op. cit., p. xt. Baist holds that the substitu- 
tion Crestien has made of a herd of wild cattle for the ostors and granz cera of Wace, is 
significant, because marvelous herdsmen are common in insular Celtic stories (und in 
der Bretagne herrschten), and the "giant herdsman" of Yvain may be one of these. Cf. 
Baist, loc. cit. Certainly no one will deny that the Yvain is cast in the popular mold of an 
other-world tale. In this respect it represents a survival of that highly romantic spirit of 
the early part of the twelfth century which produced the Dibttt de V&me et du corps, the Vie 
de Sainte Brendan, the Vie du Pape Grigoire, and later on the Espurgatoire de Saint 
Patriz. That being the case, it seems but natural that Crestien should have decked it out 
with details appropriate to its literary type. Of these the "giant herdsman" might be one; 
that is, a mere literary convention. In the same way the idea of the " helpful animal " may 
have suggested itself; unless, indeed, Crestien derived the latter entirely from the Golfier 
story (cf. the recent article in the Publ. of the Mod. Lang. Assn. for June by Professor 
Kenneth McKenzie), with which he must have been acquainted. 

But only the shell of the romance is Celtic; its spirit is entirely French, and the 
ultimate background of the tale has every indication of popular folk-origin. Presumably 
(cf. vs. 175) Yvain 's visit is just seven years after Calogrenant's. 

* Baist seems to me entirely right in his observation that the reconciliation at the end 
of the story is only a variant of the original method by which Lunete had persuaded 
her mistress. 
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4 William A. Nitze 

dence, it will be necessary to glance briefly at the history of the 
Diana myth.' 

To the Romans Diana was above all Diana Nemorensis, or 
"Diana of the Wood.'" As such she was especially worshiped on 
the shores of the woodland lake of Nemi. The lake and grove 
sacred to her were sometimes known as the lake and grove of 
Aricia." The form and the significance of her cult have in late 
years been so thoroughly studied* that a detailed discussion of 
them here is unnecessary. I shall therefore confine myself to 
what is most pertinent and important for our present purposes. 

The worship of Diana as a sylvan deity or tree-spirit was wide- 
spread over Italy as late as the second century of our era. In 
fact, s. V. "Dianaticus," Du Cange' gives a hitherto unnoticed 
reference to her cult and priesthood, adduced from a sermon of 
S. Maximus of Turin, who flourished as late as 466 A. D. The 
body of the account goes as follows: 

Insanum enim numen insanum solet habere jwntificem: talis enim 
sacerdos parat se vino ad plagas Deae suae, ut dum est ebrius, poenam 
suam miser iste non sentiat .... Nam ut paulisper describamus habitum 
vatis hujusce, est el adulterinis criniculis hirsutum caput, nuda habens 
pectora, pallio crura semicincta, at more gladiatorum paratur ad pugnam 
ferrum gestat in manibus, nisi quod gladiatore pejor est, quia ille adversus 
alterum dimicare cogitur, iste contra se pugnare compellitur. 

From still other sources^ we learn that this same bishop of 
Turin spent years of his life in endeavoring to eradicate the 
popular worship of the goddess — Dianae arvorum numinis, as 
the sources now say. To her in course of time every grove 

1 Cf. especially Frazer, Golden Bough (London, 1890, 2 vols.) ; Eoscher, Aitsfiihrlichet 
Lexicon (Leipzig), s. v. "Diana;" Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopaedie (Leipzig, 1896); 
Du Cange, Glossarium mediae et infimae Latinitatis (Niort, 1884), s. v. " Diana," "Dianati- 
cus;" Lucy A. Paton, Studies in the Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance (Boston, 1903), 

.275; Wolfram v. Eschenbach, Parzival, XII, §§ 600 ff. (ed. Martin). 

2 Cf . Ovid, Ars amatoria, I, 259 : 

"Ecce suburbanae templum nemorale Diane 
Partaque per gladios regna nocente manu." 

3 Statins, Sylv., Ill, 1, 56: 

"Fumat Aricinum Triviae nemus." 

*Cf. Frazer, op. cit., of which there is now a second edition; also, W. Mannhardt, 
Antike IVald- und Feldkulte (Berlin, 1877). 
& pp. cit. 
Encyclopcedia of Biblical Literature (New York, 1873), s. v. "Maximus of Turin." 
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A New Source of the "Yvain" 5 

became sacred. Most frequently associated with her was the 
wood-god Silvanus; in Gallic inscriptions it is frequently the 
silvanae, or wood-fairies, that are named with her.' Like a tree- 
spirit, she helps women in travail.^ She is the protectress of wild 
animals, but more especially of cattle ; in which respect she differs 
from Artemis, goddess of the hunt, and draws near to Silvanus, 
whose "specialty" is cattle.' The rites connected with her spring 
at Nemi are typical of the tree-spirit ^the goddess of growth and 
vegetation. The constantly bubbling water, as Frazer points out,* 
is indicative of the rain-making divinity. Her priest is slain in 
the bloom of his youth in order that vegetable life be kept intact. 
The breaking of the boughs — the Golden Bough — is for the pur- 
pose of extracting fire, exemplifying the dependence of vegetable 
life on the sun's light and warmth. Thus, also, arose the belief 
in Diana as a fire-goddess and her identification with the midday 
demon. The midsummer fires built all over northern Europe on 
the twenty-fourth of June are an offering to this guardian of the 
woods and fields. 

Thus it is no matter for surprise to find the cult of the Arician 
goddess carried to the northern provinces in the stream of Roman 
colonization. It is unnecessary to bring forward here all the 
references to Diana in the literature and folklore of the North. 
From the second to the fifteenth century there is abundant evi- 
dence that the folk-mind had a definite conception of her promi- 
nent characteristics. In Germany she was regarded as the goddess 
of Mount Abnoba f in France she persisted as the tutelary divinity 
of the Ardennes Mountains.* Gregory of Tours reports that at 
Treves he found an established cult of Diana which he strove to 
destroy.' Similarly, Ordericus Vitalis* relates that a certain 
Taurinus entered a temple of Diana at Evreux in 1080; after 
purifying the temple he consecrated it to the Virgin. On every 

1 OIL, III, Suppl. 10394. 2 Eoscher, col. 1007. 

3 This may account in part for Crestien's introducing the "giant herdsman." 

* Loc. cit. 

' Orelli, Inscriptionum latinarum selectarum collectio (Turioi, 1828-56), No. 1986. 

'Jacob Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, transl. by J. S. Stallybross (London, 1882), Vol. I, 
p. Ill, note. 

' Ibid., loc. cit. s Historia ecclesiastica. Vol. V, chap. 7. 
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6 William A. Nitze 

hand references to her demoniacal character are to be met with. 
In a passage of the Life of Csesarius, bishop of Aries, she is a 
sort of midday demon quod rustici Dianam appellant.^ It is 
also affirmed^ that the Haedm dreaded her in this capacity. In 
Old French she is usually a prophetesse, a chanteresse.^ Wace, 
though speaking of the classical goddess, shows his intimacy with 
folk tradition by saying of her:* 

Diables ert 

Semblance de feme prendoit, 
Par quoi le pule decevoit. 
Dyane se faisoit nommer, 
Et deuesse de bois clamer. 

Further, according to Lebillot, the Bretons have a rapacious 
demon called La Guenne, known in other parts, he says, as "La 
Diane.'" 

There is nothing irrational, then, in assuming that so wide- 
spread a tale may have come into Crestien's hands — in one form 
or another — and have been used by him to launch a new romance. 
In any case, time and place favored such an occurrence; let us 
now see what testimony the Yvain has to offer. 

SIMILAEITY OF SITUATION 

The Yvain records three distinct visits to the Fountain at 
Broceliande. The first is by Calogrenant, the second by Yvain, 
and the third by Arthur. The first and second are practically 
identical accounts: the visitor spends the preceding night at the 
"hospitable castle," and is shown the road the next day by the 
"giant herdsman." The events at the Fountain are alike, except 
that Yvain conquers and Calogrenant is conquered. But one 
detail, of importance I think, is peculiar to Calogrenant's visit: 

1 Cf. Grimm, op. cit. Vol. Ill, pp. 1161, 1162. The Poles also have identified her with 
the midday demon ; see Grimm, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 933, note. 

2 Boscher, op. cit., s. v. *'Meridianus daemon." 

SGodefroid de Bouillon, 83, 150; Dolopathos, 12473; MUnchener Brut, 443; Robert le 
Diable, 1955. 

< Brut, vss. 636 £E. 

5 Tradition* et superstitions de la H. Bretagne (Paris, 1882), p. 158. 
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A New Source op the "Yvain" 7 

Espoir si fu tierce passee 
Et pot estre pres de midi 
Quant I'arbre et la chapele vi.' 

In other words, the hero reaches the spot at high noon. Now, 
Arthur's visit differs from that of the others in that the king 
goes direct from Carduel to the Fountain. The hospitable host 
and the giant herdsman are not only not mentioned, but his 
coming is heralded by quite a different person, la Dameisele 
Sauvage.'' It is known for some time previous that he will arrive 
la voille Mon seignor saint Jehan Batiste; i. e., on the twenty- 
fourth of June. The events at the Fountain are, then, the ele- 
ment common to all three accounts. These are well known : 
The hero pours water from the Fountain on a marble slab; a 
violent rain-, hail-, and snow-storm ensues, followed by the most 
beautiful sunshine ; a knight rides forth, challenging the hero for 
disturbing his repose and destroying his wood ; they fight, and the 
victor, as is evident from the story, becomes ipso facto the defender 
of the Fountain. This function, the defense of the Fountain, is 
the essential point in the whole tale, as is obvious from the number 
of times Crestien mentions it and the peculiar insistence he places 
on its execution (cf. vss. 1618, 1736, 2034, 6596, etc.). 

If now we turn to the Diana myth, we find almost an identical 
situation: The grove and lake (fountain) of Aricia are sacred 
to the goddess and must not be disturbed. An armed priest 
keeps watch to ward off all intruders. In course of time one 
makes his way in, usually a "runaway slave" (Yvain was virtually 
a "runaway" from Carduel),' and challenges the priest by break- 
ing a sacred bough near the deity's temple. A combat ensues, 
the victor of which is the future defender of the spring. It is 
difficult to understand how such a tale, when transferred to 
mediaeval thought, could have resulted in anything else than the 
Fountain and "its custom," constantly in need of defense. 

SIMILARITY OP STRIKING DETAILS 

On close inspection both of the original functions — fire and 
rain — of the Sylvan deity are present in Yvain. The storm is 

1 Vss. 410-12. 2 Vs. 1618. > Vs. 669. 
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8 William A. Nitze 

too well-known to require comment here.' It is known, too, that 
the incident of the "singing birds" is mere later addition and 
not part of the original source.'' It must be noted, however, that 
Crestien's Fountain boils, though its water is said to be cold — a 
characteristic suggestive of the bubbling of Diana's spring. 

The midday demon or fire divinity, embodied in the Arician 
goddess, seems clearly reflected in several of Crestien's details. 
First, Calogrenant, as was pointed out above, arrives at the 
Fountain at high-noon,^ the poet making a point of the circum- 
stance. Then Arthur, who has come direct from Carduel, arrives 
at the grove on St. John's Eve.* This, we remember, is the season 

iThe description of tiie storm seems to me to be chiefly an elaboration of Wace's 
account (of. Foerster, op. cit., xxx) : 

" La fontaine de Berenton 
Sort d'une part lez un perron. 
Aler soloient veneor 
A Berenton par grant chalor, 
E a lor corz Teve espuisier 
E le perron desus moillier ; 
Por 50 soloieut pluie aveir. 
Issi soleit jadis ploveir 
En la forest e environ 
Mais jo ne sai par quel raison." 

— Bou, Tss. 6399-6408. 
2 By thus elaborating the descriptionof the pluie, Crestien was enabled to join to it the 
account of the tree and the "singing birds," which KOlbing (Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende 
Litteraturgeschichte, Vol. XI, pp. 442-48) believes he borrowed from the Brendan legend. 
With this view of KOlbing I agree despite Mr. Brown's {op, cit., p. 90) objections to it. For 
I cannot see why Crestien should not have drawn on his memory in this instance for the 
embellishment of his incidents, inasmuch as he must have done so in other cases (of. Gr. 
Paris, Journal des Savants, 1902 — article on Cligis). Crestien, surely, cannot be set down 
as a mere transliterator, as the Celticists would have us believe. Though he was not a great 
inventive genius in the modern sense, he was certainly one of the best writers of his day, to 
whom a certain seriousness of purpose cannot be denied. And until the works of Crestien 
are considered as works of " literature " — that is, as the product of a certain artistic ideal, 
however crude — this matter of sources will never be solved — nor would it be worth solving. 
Baist (loc. cit.) has shown that Crestien could scarcely have evolved the whole first part 
out of Wace's description alone (" nur aus Wace's Beschreibung "). But as Wace was then 
the great master, whom Thomas and Marie (cf. L. Faulet, Modem Language Notes, Vol. 
XX, p. 109) were drawing on, and who thus formed the link between the Anglo-Norman his- 
torians and the French romancers, it is quite possible that Crestien got at least the hint of 
his Fountain description there. Certain of the Grail romances make much of a peculiar 
rainstorm occurring only in the Grail forest. This is the same style of adventure as the 
storm at Broceliande. 

3 " Espoir si fu tierce passee 
Et pot estre pres de midi. 
Quant I'arbre et la chapele vi." — Vss. 410-13. 
* " Qu'il iroit veoir la fontainne 
Ja ainz ne passeroit quinzainne. 
Si que il i vaudra la voille 

Mon seignor saint Jehan Batiste." — Vss. 86i)-69. 
Cf. Foerster's exce lent criticism, op. cit, XI-XIV. 
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A New Soueoe of the "Yvain" 9 

for the mid-summer offering to the deity of vegetation. On 
this occasion it was often the practice to burn in effigy the pro- 
tectress of the wood and the fields. One point in particular has 
always puzzled the Yvain commentators; that is, the threatened 
burning of Lunete at the stake.' Even Baist was forced to 
admit the difficulty of explaining it on other grounds than as a 
flagrant example of poetic license, for mere felony was never 
visited with such severe punishment. But if we once admit that 
Lunete in reality represents an original tree-spirit, this incident 
of the tale is at least intelligible as a literary survival of a folk- 
custom misunderstood, and consequently misrepresented, by a 
literal mediaeval mind. Thus, these three details probably point 
to an undercurrent of folk-tale, of the kind embodied in the 
Diana myth, the formal elements of which long survived its 
animating motive. 

We now come to the third and main part of this study : 

THE TESTIMONY OF THE NAMES 

It is here especially that French literature contemporary with 
the Yvain furnishes important evidence. The equation here 
suggested is that Lunete = Luna, Laudine = La diane, and the 
Dameisele Sauvage == Silvanus or Silvana. 

Phonetically there can be no objection to deriving Lunete 
from the diminutive of Luna. The Luned of the Mabinogi may 
either be regarded as a celticized form of Lunete, or as a homoph- 
onous Welsh name for one originally French ; as, for instance, 
Peredur for Perceval. The only occurrence of Lunete outside 
the Yvain legend is in the Livre d'Artus} There she is the 
beautiful and clever cousin of Niniane. Although this reference 
associates her again with the Perilous Fountain, it is none the 
less very significant because, as Miss Paton has recently shown,^ 
in the story "of one fay, Niniane; there is an echo of the old 
Diana myth that lingered about the lakes and woods." The 
Merlin* tells us that Niniane (there called Viviane) was the gift 

1 See ibid.^ X. 

2 Summarized by E. Freymond, ZeiUchrift fUr franzBtimhe Sprache, Vol. XVII, p. 89. 

3 Op. cit., p. 239. 

* P. Paris, Romans de la table ronde (Paris, 1868-77), Vol. II, p. 174. 
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of Diana: her father Dionas lived in the forest of Briosque, 
where he liked to hunt ; more than once he had met the goddess 
of the woods, Diane, whose godson he was and who had given 
him his name; one day Diane granted him a don; this don was 
Niniane. Later on, we are told, it happened that Merlin built 
for Niniane a beautiful orchard, called the Repaire de joie et 
liesse. There was there a fountain by whose waters Merlin came 
to find his love La veille de la St. Jean, i. e., as we saw above, at 
the special festival of the wood-goddess, Diana. In the light of 
these facts, I think we must admit that the relationship of Lunete 
with Niniane is of some importance. One point is quite certain 
from the evidence of the Yvain, and that is that Lunete's r6le in 
the tale was originally coequal, if not identical, with that of 
Laudine. In fact, she has more grounds for Yvain's attentions 
that the proud mistress of the Fountain herself. Does she not 
say at the beginning? 

Et sachiez bien, se je pooie, 
Servise et enor vos feroie; 
Que vos le feistes ja moi.' 

It is she who saves his life subsequently by giving him the ring ; 
it is she who presides over every step of his career, who finally 
brings him back to the Fountain, and whom Yvain rescues from 
torture. Moreover, her attitude to her mistress is surely not the 
subservience of a mere messenger : it is not Laudine but Lunete 
who determines that Laudine must marry Yvain, though he be 
the murderer of her husband ; and, again, it is the same faithful 
guardian who reunites the great lady with her defender. Thus, 
Lunete was in every way fitted to become the amie of the 
renowned Gawain, whom Crestien likens to the sun, as he does 
Lunete to the moon, not alone because of her goodness of heart, 
but also por ce que Lunete a non.' 

In concluding his first episode, Crestien says : 

Prise a Laudine de Landuc, 
La dame, qui fu fille au due 
Laudunet, don an note un lai.' 

1YSS.10W-S. a Vs. 2414. 8Vss. asi-SS. 
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A New Source of the "Yvain" 11 

This is the only mention of the heroine's name in the entire 
poem. Six manuscripts (including M and S) omit it altogether, 
reading La dame de Landuc in place of Laudine de Landuc. 
Hartmann von Aue' of course retains Laudine, but the Welsh 
version^ calls the heroine simply the "Lady of the Fountain." 
To my knowledge, the name is not found elsewhere in Arthurian 
literature. Evidently it was not widely known, at least not in 
the form of Laudine.' Leaving aside for the moment the associ- 
ation of Laudine with Landuc, it will be remembered that I men- 
tioned above the prevalence of Diana in the popular form of La 
diane — which in Brittany seems to have given the curious variant 
La Ouenne. Crestien and his contemporaries are notably care- 
less about their proper names, witness : Erec d'Estregales, due to 
a fusion of Breton Weroc with Welsh Rydderck;* Blihis, identi- 
cal with Bleheris or even Bleobleheris," Giflet with Gerflet ; 
Waucher de Denain, known widely as Gautier de Dourdon,' etc. 
Instances of this kind might be multiplied. Why, then, especially 
when we consider the pertinence of such an identification, should 
not Laudine be a perverted form of La diane, which Crestien, 
or his predecessor, either misunderstood or purposely misrepre- 
sented, just as the scribes of his own work, ignorantly or 
wittingly, supplanted Laudine with La dame ? 

Ttirning to Landuc, we find this place mentioned prominently 
in the romance Durmart li OalloisJ At Landuc it is en mi la 
pree that Cardroians li Ros has established a sparrow-hawk in 
honor of his love, Yde or Ydain de Landuc — in substance an 
adventure similar to the one at Lalut, described by Chrestien, at 
which Erec wins the hand of Enide.' The parallel grows more 

1 Iwein, ed. E. Henrici, 2 vols. (Halle, 1891-93). 

» Mabinogion, French transl., by J. Loth, Coura de UtUrature eeltique (Paris, 1889),Vol. II. 

3Wace, Brut, vs. 8217, says that Merlin stopped at a fountain near Labeite* (var. 
Laubane). The Marqwet de Borne (ed. Johann Alton, Tabingen, 1889), p. 60, tells of the 
sister of the emperor of Constantinople, Laurine, whose resort is called Beau Manoir, 
round about which there is a vergier, with fruitful trees and sparkling fountains, 

*E. Brugger, "Beitrftge zur ErkUrung der arthnrischen Geographie," Zeitachrift fir 
frarizOsUche Sprache, Vol. XXVII, p. 113. 

5 Cf . Q. Paris, Romania, Vol. VIII, p. 425. Miss Weston sees in this BUhi$ the Breri of 
the Tristan, the author of the original source of the first continuation of the Perceval. See 
QrOber objections, Zeitachrift far romaniache Philologie, Vol. XXIX, p. 248. 

6 Romania, Vol. XXXII, p. 585. 7 Ed. Stengel (Stuttgart, 1873) ; cf. vss. 2008 S. 
»Erec, vss. 393 B. and 6249 ff. 
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striking when we note that Cardroians (like Mabonagrain) is pos- 
sibly resolvable into Caer d'Evrains, i. e., City of Evrains, and 
Evrain we remember as the hospitable host in Erec, at whose 
castle Erec spends the night before proceeding to the Joie de la 
Cour. Phillipot ' has shown that Evrains originally means "gold," 
and the "city of gold" would thus be the other world. This sug- 
gests at once the name Laudunet, for Laudunet is, according to 
the Prose Tristan,^ the "king of the red city," obviously a similar 
mysterious abode. Laudunet's chief part in romance was to have 
acted as a messenger to Arthur's court at the time of Mark's abdi- 
cation. The message he delivered was answered by Arthur 
through the medium of no other than Yvain. When, now, we bear 
in mind that the Yvain incident of the "Castle of 111 Adventure" 
furnishes a close parallel to the Joie de la Cour of the Erec, it 
becomes more and more manifest that in composing Yvain Chres- 
tien was pursuing his usual custom of repeating and elaborating 
a former situation, previously treated by him, and which in this 
instance, as in others, he has spun about a fresh story. Obviously 
this situation is that of the Joie de la Cour; and the "lai" con- 
cerning Laudunet probably had reference to it. The original 
heroine of this tale was a fay, I think. Perhaps her name was 
Idain. Possibly even she is to be identified with the Imane von 
der Beafontane [Imaine de la Bele Fontaine) whom Wolfram 
mentions.' And the adventure itself occurred at Landuc or Lalut — 
for the two seem to me to be one — where the sparrow-hawk was 
exhibited. In place of Idain we find substituted in the one case 
Enide, and in the other Laudine.* At all events, it is possible to 
assume that the Lady of the Fountain was not originally called 
Laudine, but rather La Diane, and that the latter name was 
altered, celticized so to speak, when once brought into relation 
with a prevailing literary theme. 

If the above view be correct, the further association of the 
Dameisele Sauvage with Silvauus follows as a matter of course. 

1 Romania, Vol. XXV, pp. 258-94. 2Ed. Loeseth (Paris, 1891), p. 438 and §§ 594 and 608. 

3 Brugger, Ux. cit. and ZeiUchrift fUr franzOsische Sprache, Vol. XXVIII, p. 1, would 
Identify Imane with Niniane. Perhaps all three names are related. 

* That is, provided the Durmart preserves the original episode. There might then be a 
phonetic connection between Ide and Enide, and Idaiu and Laudine. 
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For the relationship between Diana and the wood-sprite Silvanus 
was particularly intimate, and this intimacy exists also between 
Laudine and the Dameisele Sauvage, who apparently warns her 
mistress whenever her sacred precincts are to be invaded. That 
the character should here be a woman instead of a man is of no 
great importance; there were silvance as well as silvani. 

In the light of the above data, it seems reasonable to infer that 
the basis of the Yvain is, as Baist first claimed, a Mdrchen. 
The fairy-tale manner, as he has shown, crops out in many points 
of the romance. It is evident even in Calogrenant's characteri- 
zation of his own adventure: 

Car ne vuel pas parler de songe, 
Ne de fable ne de mangonge, 
Don maint autre vos ont servi 
Ainz vos dirai ce, que je vi.' 

And, further, it is clear that the conte on which Crestien drew 
represented a version of the Italic Diana myth. And should this 
inference prove too far-sweeping, it is at least probable that the 
source itself was a fusion of this theme with one of Celtic origin. 
The testimony of the names, the general plot, certain notable 
details, as well as the evidence of other literature of the epoch, 
point to this conclusion. The Yvain is what it is by reason of 
the episode of the Fountain. That constitutes the distinctive ele- 
ment of the romance, the other incidents being either subsidiary 
or present in a greater or less degree in other works of Crestien. 
Certain minor features are clearly additions, embellishments in 
some cases, taken from outside sources. Thus, the localization of 
the Fountain at Broceliande is in imitation of Wace — Crestien 
probably never visited Brittany — and the incident of the "sing- 
ing birds" on the mystic tree was taken from the Vision litera- 
ture. Possibly Crestien himself heard the Fountain story near 
his native heath; he mentions Argone^ in one of the lines of the 
poem, and the forest of Argone stood under Diana's special care. 
But whatever was the poet's particular source, it is clear that 
he treated this source in his own peculiar way, molding it instinc- 
tively to accord with the current literary forms, combining it with 

'Vss. ni-74. 2 Vs. 3228. 
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whatever antecedent material he chose, and making it, in true 
mediaeval style, the vehicle of ideas it was never meant to convey. 
And here, to my mind, lies the main value of the Celtic hypothe- 
sis: in making clear that Laudine is in spirit a typical fairy- 
mistress. She is beautiful beyond comparison, proud and 
disdainful to those about her, and toward one like Yvain, who 
has once submitted to her charms, absolutely relentless. More- 
over, the journey to her abode — in two descriptions at least — is 
beset with the usual obstacles found in the Celtic description of 
the journey to the fairy realm, such as "hospitable host" and 
"giant herdsman." But we should bear in mind that the Celtic 
adventure story was during the second part of the twelfth century 
the established formula of literary expression, Crestien shows his 
recognition of this important fact in several ways: by introducing 
again and again other- world adventures into his romances; by 
connecting the eastern story of Clig6s with King Arthur's court. 
Furthermore, the disdainful lady existed not only in legend as the 
fairy mistress, but also in life as the obdurate molder of literary 
convention. Such a one in real life was Eleanor of Poitou, the 
pr^cieuse of her time, or Marie of Champagne, for whom Crestien 
plied his pen and bowed his spirit. His best-known representa- 
tion of her in literature is as Arthur's queen, Guinevere. But 
she was evidently not to his liking ; court poet that he was, by far 
more pricieux than his contemporary Thomas, in his inmost soul 
he preferred to Guinevere the trustful and faith-abiding Enide, 
at once the wife and amie of her liege. And so in Yvain, though 
ignorance and convention have transformed the goddess of the 
lake and the wood' into a soulless literary type, Crestien yet 
remains true to a certain ideal in that he depicts the great lady as 
the antithesis of herself, as 

cele qui prist 
Celui qui son seignor ocist.^ 

William A. Nitze. 

Amhebst Collegb. 

1 Tvain, tss. 2366, 2367 : 

"Qu'ele estoit an mien eseiant 
Plus bele que nole deese." 
J Vss. 1809, 1810. 
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